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THE ALDINE. 



JUNE ROUES. 

Oh, roses, June roses, from yonder beds of bloom 
Is wafted toward me your heavy rich perfume, 
Which draws me half-willing, as 'twere a greeting sweet, 
To stay in your presence the going of my feet. 

Oh, red rose, deep red rose ! the emblem of the heart, 
Encrimsoned with passion and youthful love thou art ; 
But, white rose — the right rose art thou, beloved, sure, 
To symbol that heart made by pain and sorrow pure ! 

Oh, roses, fair roses, you bring one bitter ruth ! 
You mind me of yonder fair summer-time in youth, — 
Two stood by a casement where clung the wild sweet-brier, 
And roses whose hearts glowed with some strange subtle fire. 

Oh, roses; list, roses ! He murmured, " Take this rose 
Which symbols the passion that in my bosom glows ! 
Oh take it and keep it, and keep the heart as well ! " 
And the love I had no words, for the blushes rose, to tell. 

Oh, roses, oh, roses ! that rose — I have it yet : 
No longer its petals by morning dew are' wet ; 
Its hot crimson blushes are faded quite and gone, 
It lies in my casket all scentless, now, and wan. 

Oh, roses, oh, roses ! that love died long ago : 

I wept not its going; I knew 'twas better so. 

And I put by a ring and a broken, dead troth-p'ight — 

When I put by my red rose, all faded into white. 

Oh, roses, June roses, my life is fair and bright: 
I've passed from the night-gloom of sorrow into light ; 
But in the June weather, when purple roses blow, 
I sigh through all my smiling, at thought of long ago ! 

— Alice Williams. 



THE BELLENDEN DIFFICULTY. 

Such charming girls as Grace and Nora Bellenden 
were ; so sweet-tempered and amiable ; so obliging 
and gentle. Grace was the beauty of the family, tall, 
straight and lissome as a willow-tree ; and Nora, with 
her humming-bird ways and light little laugh, was the 
pet of all around her. 

And the Bellenden boys, Robert and Theodore, — 
they were really wonderful, as boys go. And the 
Bellenden household was often quoted in the quiet 
little village of Mayville, on account of the smooth- 
ness with which all the domestic machinery moved. 

One day, however, a cloud arose on the horizon — 
not as large as a man's hand was it, for it was one of 
the smallest of small kittens which Nora Bellenden 
brought home in triumph from a visit in a neighbor- 
ing town. 

" Such a sweet 'ittle sing as it was ! " exclaimed 
Nora, enthusiastically, as she deposited her new ac- 
quisition on the middle of the centre-table, and bent 
over it in delight ; and even the stately Grace yielded 
to the charms of the small bunch of fluffy white fur, 
out of which looked two wide, frightened china-blue 
eyes. " I'm afraid it's a little too young," said Nora, 
dubiously — "see how cloudy its eyes are; but it's 
such an awfully cunning little morsel of — not exactly 
humanity — that I couldn't resist the temptation to 
bring it home. What shall we name her, Gracie ? " 

"Flossy," said Grace, with a sudden inspiration; 
and Flossy forthwith the small stranger became. 

That evening, when Robert came lounging in, after 
his usual fashion, and proceeded to take possession 
of the sofa, a sudden shriek from his sisters arrested 
him and made him fairly turn pale. 

" What on earth is it, girls ?" he demanded, turning 
round upon them, horror-stricken ; and Nora, rushing 
forward and lifting a small hem-stitched handker- 
chief, exposed to view a little ball of white fur. 

"If you had killed her!" exclaimed both girls, in 
concert; "it's our dear little new kitten, Rob; isn't 
it lovely ? " 

"Confound it all!" — poor Robert was disgusted 
and indignant — " if you haven't been and got a cat ! 
when you know that if there's anything that I hate, 
it's one of those wretched animals. And then you 
must scare the life out of a fellow about it. I wish 
the cat was in Halifax ! " And forthwith the aggrieved 
young gentleman flung out of the room, and the two 
girls, indignant and provoked, were left to meditate 
upon the ill-nature and disagreeability of their gener- 
ally amiable brother. 

From that day the peace of the Bellenden house- 
hold was at an end. The family was divided into two 
factions — the Flossyites and the anti-Flossyites, and 
bitter was the feud between them. Mr. Bellenden 
held himself strictly neutral ; but Aunt Barbara, al- 
though ostensibly following his example, was unde- 
niably strongly inclined to favor the Flossyites, for 
many a gentle stroke of her withered hand was be- 



stowed on the soft fur of the appreciative Flossy, and 
many a time did that erring quadruped find refuge in 
her sheltering arms. 

If Flossy had been an ordinary cat, with no more 
than the ordinary capacity for mischief, it might 
have been .possible to have effected a compromise 
between the two parties ; — but she was, in every 
way, an extra-ordinary cat. Her pranks were of the 
most daring and unheard-of nature, and her audacity 
was something fearful. She would calmly take her 
morning nap on the silken lining of Robert's Sunday 
hat; — she would sportively dabble her small paws 
in milk and then travel the length and breadth of 
Theodore's overcoat which he had left lying " just 
for a minute " on a chair in the dining-room ; she 
would carefully and laboriously convey a chicken- 
bone from the kitchen to "the boys' room," and de- 
posit it on the silken cushion of Robert's favorite 
chair, or leave it in a conspicuous place on the white 
coverlet. 

" Of course," Nora said, " the boys ought not to 
leave their door open. 'Tisn't Flossy's fault — poor 
little thing ! " But Theodore and Robert were fierce 
in their indignation, and many were the threats which 
were breathed against the audacious Flossy. Such a 
cat as she was! — a veritable imp of mischief; and, 
even when detected in her worst pranks, her imper- 
tinent self-possession was something almost sublime. 

She would stand at bay on Robert's bureau, after 
having triumphantly upset his cologne bottle, and 
broken his carafe glass into fragments, and with her 
tail absurdly disproportioned to the rest of her body, 
and her eyes twice their natural size, spit at the 
indignant young gentleman in what she evidently 
considered a terrific and awe-inspiring manner, watch- 
ing her opportunity meanwhile ; and at the least sign 
of inadvertence on the part of her enemy, she would 
dart down-stairs with feline celerity, and make her 
appearance before her young mistresses with the 
most innocent and lamb-like expression of counte- 
nance imaginable. 

So the days passed, and the old-time serenity of 
the Bellenden household seemed gone forever. 
Grace's fair forehead was actually marred by two 
straight up and down little wrinkles just over her 
nose ; and Nora's voice had now and then a sharp, 
unpleasant edge, which made Mr. Bellenden shake 
his head and look graver than usual when he heard 
it ; then, to cap the climax, Theodore came home one 
night with a new addition to the family: a shaggy, 
irresponsible, muddy dog. 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Nora, as her eyes 
lighted on the unwelcome animal. " You are not ac- 
tually going to keep that horrid dog, Tad Bellen- 
den ? " . 

" I don't see any reason why I shouldn't," answered 
Tad, sulkily. " You've been keeping a ' horrid ' cat 
all along; and — anyhow — I'm going to." And so 
a new element of discord entered into the house- 
hold. 

Flossy and Ned — for that was the dog's name 
— would quarrel ; and although Ned was as lazily 
good-humored as a dog could be, Flossy's imperti- 
nence was, at times, too much for even him to bear ; 
and so many a hard battle was fought between the 
two, and many a harsh word was spoken by the 
owners of the rival pets in consequence. 

One day Grace discovered a small blood stain on 
Flossy's snow-white ear, and from this there arose 
such a storm of reproach and recrimination as had 
never before been heard under that roof. "Your 
hateful, wretched, wicked dog will murder her some 
time," said Grace, fairly trembling with anger; and 
Tad sulkily answering, " I wish he would, that's all ! " 
took himself off to a pleasanter place, whistling to 
Ned, who followed at his heels. 

Some way, of late, the Bellenden boys had begun 
to spend their evenings away from home. The pleas- 
ant seasons after the tea was cleared away — the 
pleasantest part of the whole day they had once 
thought it — had ceased to exist, and Rob and Tad 
had acquired a habit of disappearing after tea and 
only returning at the regulation bed-time ; and so, 
little by little, the old happy ways of the family were 
being laid aside and ignored, and all because of a 
small white kitten and a larger black dog. 

One morning, the boys having departed, for a won- 
der unaccompanied by Ned, that estimable quadruped 
devoted himself more than usual to Miss Flossy, and 
the result was that Grace was driven almost dis- 
tracted by the complications arising therefrom. 

Nora had gone down to the village on an errand, 
and so she was left to bear it all alone. 



" I do wish" — she said despairingly, as she sat on 
the broad window-seat with Flossy in her arms for 
safe-keeping, while Ned watched her with roguish 
brown eyes from a distant corner; and, as she spoke, 
a peddler's cart came slowly around the corner of the 
road and stopped before the gate, while the driver 
alighted and walked up the path to the door. 

Aunt Bab was busy in the kitchen ; so Grace was 
forced to answer the loud knock of the new-comer, 
and with Flossy on her shoulder, and Ned following 
along behind, she opened the door. 

It was a drink of water that was wanted, of course 

— it is always a drink of water in the country ; and 
while the man was disposing of it, his contemplative 
eyes settled on Ned, who sat on his haunches watch- 
ing the proceedings with that bright intentness which 
is one of the characteristics of his race. 

" You don't know of no one who's got a dog to sell, 
do you ? " he inquired, handing back the dipper with 
a sigh of satisfaction. 

A sudden, wild thought came to Grace. 

" What kind of a dog do you want ? " she asked, 
holding Flossy very tightly, and looking sideways at 
the watchful Ned. 

" Something like him," answered the man, with a 
nod toward her enemy; "he looks like a master 
sharp one. Though I don't s'pose you'd think of 
selling him? " 

" Yes, I would," said Grace, hastily. " That is — I 
wouldn't sell him; but — if you'll carry him off di- 
rectly, you may have him." And then, aghast at her 
own words, she fled incontinently, and the peddler, 
straightway taking possession of his new acquisition, 
departed in great haste, as though fearing that the 
eccentric young lady might return and demand him 
back. 

Once alone, with the cart containing Ned disap- 
pearing in the distance, a sudden awful sense of her 
dreadful deed came over Grace. What had she done ? 
She had actually stolen the boys' dog and given it to 
a stranger ! Was ever any one in the wide world so 
wicked as she ? 

Even Flossy was no consolation to her: coldly 

— yes, severely, she shut her out into the cheerless 
wood-house and ran up to her own room, there to 
break down in a long bitter fit of crying. 

What would her father say when he knew that his 
daughter had done so dishonorable, so mean an act ? 
What would the boys say? — and then there came to 
her in an overwhelming flood the remembrance of 
the boys' kind acts toward her — how attentive and 
gentle Tad had been to her during that long dreary 
fever of last spring — how both he and Rob had 
spent the long bright hours by her bedside, during 
her wearisome convalescence, trying to amuse and 
interest her in every way. The coldness of these last 
weeks was forgotten in the rush of happier memories ; 
and thinking of it all, her heart smote her for her 
misdoings. 

" To think that we have been actually quarreling 
since Flossy came — we that never quarreled in our 
lives before ! — and now I have done the worst thing 
of all!" — and poor Grace, humbled and repentant, 
would have given every one of her small treasures if 
Ned's brown eyes could have looked up to her as 
usual — even his bark would have sounded musical 
to her ears now. And so she reproached and tor- 
mented herself until Nora returned ; and then calling 
her up-stairs, she told her the whole dreadful story. 

" I never, never, never can look the boys in the 
face again ! " she sobbed. And Nora, bethinking her- 
self of the past, felt equally guilty and wretched. 

" I'll tell you what we'll do," she said, at last. 
"We'll go down to Cousin Nettie's to dinner, and 
then we shan't have to see the boys until night, any 
wa)'." 

"And then," said Grace, solemnly, "I'll tell them 
the whole story myself — and don't you think, Nora, 
that now Ned's gone, we'd better give Flossy away ? 
Jennie Haskell wants one like her, and I know that 
Jennie will be kind to her." 

For one moment Nora hesitated, and then, seeing 
a faint idea of justice in the plan, assented emphati- 
cally. " Not until to-morrow," she pleaded, however. 
" I shall feel more resigned to it then, perhaps," and 
then the two sorrowful and repentant sisters de- 
parted to the shelter of Cousin Nettie's abode. What 
a miserable day that pleasant Saturday was, to be 
sure ! Even Cousin Nettie's sunshiny ways could not 
dispel the cloud which overshadowed them ; and 
when they started homeward through the deepening 
twilight, the shadow grew heavier. 

" How can I tell them ? " whispered Grace, as they 



